Valses by Delibes

After this, to anyone who loves the music of Johann Strauss,
it is only natural to come back to such masterworks of elegance
and urbanity as Wo die Citromn bluhen, written, as is suggested in
its title, during a visit of the composer to Italy, but with no more
of the South to it than an addition of suavity and nostalgia to its
Viennese rhythms. Feuer echt des Lebens floats upon the mind.
This, again, is Viennese, in the sense in which Canaletto is Vene-
tian, its light, its colour, the breath of wind upon it, all belonging
to that history and being a part of its substance and fabric. And
we get, one after another, all the openings of the waltz; the start
by concealment, hiding what is coming; the gentle sliding into
the rhythm of it; the mechanical opening, a mere tag or conven-
tion that improves and blossoms and becomes an entity, a living
body, with the linking of its tunes; that wonderful and simple
beginning, most typical of all, where nothing but the time of
the waltz is given by the strings and the Hungarian cymbalon;
and the dithyrambic pause, that moment of magic in which he
trembles from head to foot, in ectasy, and darts like a serpent
into the mazes of the waltz. Such are the great concert waltzes
Fruhlungstimmen; Roses of the South; Wein, Weib und Gesang;
the tunes from Die Fledermaus\ and there is the sudden quicken-
ing, the intoxication of rhythm, when the waltz begins, in the
overture to some forgotten operetta and, in the later ones, is
phrased no more than once, but enough to haunt the mind, and
does not come again.

But the waltz neither begins nor ends with Johann Strauss.
It is not only Austrian or German. If it be not hypocritical to
call the waltzes of Waldteufel by the name of valses, we may hear
in them the difference between Longchamps Fleuri,* delightful
by its name alone, and this music from the Danube, which flows
into the Black Sea and faces towards Tartary. But Waldteufel was
of no nation. He came, like Offenbach, from across the Rhine,
and settled in Paris, and became a Frenchman. If you want French
music, born in France, listen to Delibes. There are the valses from
Coppelia and Sylvia, the enchanting Naila, all of them in an idiom
entirely his own, except for some echoes of Rossini in the modula-
tions of Naila. The mimosa-laden valse of Coppelia, beginning
with the very first bars of the first act of that ballet, can cause us

* A valse which has been 'rescued' by Mr. Constant Lambert,
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